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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 

VERGIL'S AEN. 8, 65 

Vergil's Aeneid, 8, 65, Hie mihi magna demus, celsis caput urbibus exit, 
seems to have caused the commentators an unnecessary amount of trouble. 
Heyne, Ribbeck, Conington, Papillon and Haigh, and probably the great 
majority interpret thus: "Here my mighty home (Rome), capital of lofty 
cities, is to come forth." This interpretation usually places commas after 
domus and caput, though the same idea could be expressed as well with no 
commas at all, with caput used as predicate nominative. It is only fair to 
say that many of the eminent scholars who give this interpretation do so 
reluctantly. 

An interpretation sponsored by less distinguished scholars is as follows: 
"Here (at the mouth of the river) is my mighty home, my source issues from 
lofty cities (of Etruria)." And here also among those who adopt this inter- 
pretation we find some doing so doubtfully. Some apparently take the line 
as intentionally obscure but I accept the latter interpretation as the only 
natural one in view of all the considerations involved. 

We may first ask why some commentators have preferred the former 
interpretation. Doubtless, it was mainly due to their desire to identify the 
magna domus with Rome and to make it the caput (capital) of the world. 
There is, indeed, a striking parallelism between the hie mihi magna domus of 
this line and the hie Ubi certa domus of line 39, which line in a general way does 
refer to Rome, but only generally. Coming in the same speech of Tiberinus, 
if there were no obstacles, they might well refer to the same place. And in 
this connection we may note how the idea of Rome dominates the entire 
eighth book. Again, regnum gentibus of 1, 17, and ipsa caput populis of 
10, 203 at least suggest the possibility of such an interpretation here. In 
this case urbibus of the disputed line would certainly be dative as Conington 
indicates under 1, 17, and not local ablative as Nettleship takes it. 

Still another consideration leading to the choice of this interpretation 
is the difficulty felt by some in assigning a home to Tiberinus at the mouth 
rather than at the source of the river. This will be discussed later but in 
passing we may observe that this difficulty is not removed if his home is 
placed at Rome which is also far from the sources. 

I give now my reasons for accepting the second interpretation. Gossrau 
and Page have anticipated some of these reasons but others I believe are 
given here for the first time. 

1. The last five lines of Tiberinus's speech are concerned with his own 
glorification and not with that of Rome. He claims honor for himself in the 
future, he calls himself a river most pleasing to heaven, and it but carries on 
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this idea of his own greatness to claim a mighty home and a source from lofty 
cities. The importance in Roman thought of source or origin in the matter of 
determining distinction need no more than be mentioned. The central theme 
of this book is Rome's imperial greatness but in these few lines the river-god 
has a greatness of his own. 

2. That it is a distinction based partly upon origin seems indicated by 
the position of ptdcherrimus in line 75 below. That is, in being situated 
between quocumqite solo and exis, the adjective gains its significance through 
its associations. The river is most beautiful because of its origin. 

3. The objection that it is not true that the Tiber arises among the cities 
(of Etruria) appears trivial. Strictly and literally of course it is not correct 
but it is close enough to the truth for poetical purposes. Equally inaccurate 
geographical statements in Vergil could readily be cited. Etruria was 
famous for its great cities of early times. This is but a device for indicating 
the Tuscan origin of the Tiber, which was often called the Tuscan river. 

4. The word exeo occurs 18 times in Vergil. In no single instance (unless 
we except the present case) does it have a meaning such as the first interpre- 
tation cited above requires. If in any Latin author it has this meaning it 
must be rare. In this particular passage it is associated with the river. The 
reader has then every reason to expect the literal meaning rather than one 
that is unparalleled in Vergil and metaphorical. (It is inevitable to take it 
otherwise than it is when used with amnis in Geo. 1, 116 and in Aen. 2, 497.) 
Apparently Aeneas himself understood it thus for in his reply in 74-5 he 
clearly refers to the magna domus in his words quo te cumque lacus — fonte 
tenet; and to the celsis caput urbibus exit in the words quocumque solo — exis. 
That is, he used exis in exactly the way it was used in 65. The fact that 
Aeneas speaks thus vaguely of the definite assurances of Tiberinus is quite in 
harmony with the usual doubtful attitude of the Romans toward the pro- 
nouncements of visions. 

5. The tense of exit is an insuperable barrier to the first interpretation, 
This difficulty has been so great that some have proposed that escit, an 
archaic form for erit, be read. This proposal is really heroic but it is about 
the same as jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. The prophecies of 
Jupiter to Venus in the first book, of Helenus in the third, of Anchises in the 
sixth are all placed in the future. Perhaps no real exception to this practice 
can be found in Vergil. 

6. If we give the line the second interpretation, hie, here, that is, at the 
mouth of the Tiber (some latitude may well be allowed), makes a natural 
antithesis with caput, the source. If the first interpretation is correct, the 
adverb hie goes awkwardly with exit, with which we should expect hinc, as 
in Aen. 9, 739. 

7. To take celsis caput urbibus in the sense of "capital of lofty cities" 
seems strained. Conceivably, Rome's pre-eminent position may be thus 
poetically expressed, but in that case the celsis draws attention to the great- 
ness of cities other than Rome. But by the second interpretation, it adds 
to the greatness of the Tiber by magnifying its origin. 

8. It is not straining the point to regard Tiberinus as having his dwelling 
here, near the mouth of the river, though there is no need for restricting him 
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too closely to the particular place. In 31 above he is called the deus ipse loci 
and below in 66 he seeks the depths of water apparently at this same place. 

9. Tiberius Donatus and Servius agree in making caput refer to the source 
of the Tiber and the celsis urbibus to the famous cities of early Etruria. Their 
combined testimony certainly has weight. 

These reasons seem to me to justify the second interpretation. Rome 
may lie in the background of the poet's consciousness and may shine with 
a reflected glory, but this line is part of the glorification of the river Tiber. 
Aeneas's reply bears out this point in the fact that he acknowledges the 
greatness of the Tiber and offers it homage. 

Arthur L. Keith 

Carleton College 

PROXIMUS ARDET 

Nam tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. Hor, Epist. i, 18.84. 

iam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon. Verg. Am. ii, 311f. 

iam frivola transfert 
Ucalegon. Juv. iii, 198f. 

That the Juvenal passage is a reminiscence of the Vergilian is of course 
a commonplace. But of the numerous editions into which I have looked 
only those of Desprez (1835) and Yonge (1867) compare Horace's line with 
Vergil's; even their bare citation does not make plain whether they suggest a 
mere resemblance or a reminiscence. Wilkins in his edition of the Epistles 
oddly passes Vergil by and, on tua res agitur, compares Juv. iii 198-200. 

Though the Aeneid was pubhshed in 19-17 and this epistle c. 20, in view 
of the relative prominence of the two poets and Vergil's recitatio (c. 23) in 
which Aen. ii had a part, no one will doubt in which direction (if either) the 
imitation was. Hospes . . . arsit of Sat. i S.71f (c/. Tibull. ii 5.21, Ovid 
Fast, vi 437, Juv. iii 201) shows that the use of a man's name for his house 
in this connection is not taken from Vergil. But this particular phrase, in 
the same metrical position and almost identical in the two passages, re- 
peatedly quoted from Vergil later (see Ribbeck ad loc), may well have been 
adopted by an intimate contemporary while the first interest in the great 
epic was strong. Certainly it is at least as convincing a piece of imitation 
as some of those listed by Gercke, Die Entstekung der Aeneis, p. 80. 

Whether the silence of editors is due to oversight or scepticism, the 
resemblance seems worth noting— if only because it falls within the range of 
reading of undergraduate students of the Epistles. 

Northwestern University Clyde Murley 



